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« Immediately, tbon, Philip; think upon the nun that may ; 
come—nay, that must come, if yoxi neglect this matter ; your 
wife, too — your family reduced from comfort to starvation-*-. 
your home desolate— — "■ 

« Asy, my lady ! don't ho after breaking my heart intirely ; 
thank God, I have seven as iine flahulagh children as ever 
peeled pratio, and all under '-'twelve years old; and sure I'd 
lay down my life ten times over for every one of thorn : and 
to-morrow for sartin — no— to-morrow, the hurling j I can't 
to-morrow; hut the day after, if I'm a living man, Til see 
about it" 

Poor Philip ! his kindly feelings were valueless because of 
his unfortunate habit. Would that this were the only exam- 
ple I could produce of the ill-effects of that dangerous little 
sentence, " PU see about it /" Oh ! that the sons and daugh- 
ters of the fairest island that ever heaved its green bosom 
above the surfaeo of the ocean would arise and be doing what 
is to be done, and never again rest contented with ** beeing 
A.BOUt it!" 



NATIONAL EMBLEMS. 

TO THE ETHTOtt OP TUB POIJUN FENNY JOUKN'AL. 

Sir,-— As your able correspondent, Terence O'Torde, has 
not as yet described that part of your emblematic engraving 
relating to Irish armour, I think a few extracts from works 
of Irish antiquarian research on that subject, may not in the 
mean time be mal apropos. As 1 see a cuirass in your fron- 
tispiece, I shall begin with Mr, Walker's observations on the 
ancient defensive armour of this country: he says, * { It would 
fioom that body armour of any kind was unknown to the. Irish 
previous to the tenth century, as we find king Murkertach in. 
that century obtaining the ncititions name of Murkertach na 
Geoehall Oroeeann, for ho obvious an invention as the leathern 
jacket;" and although poets of the middle ages describe the 
heroes of Oisin as shining in polished steel, no relic of that 
sort of armour has escaped the wreck of time in Ireland; and 
yet it is rather, curious that coats of mail are mentioned in 
the 13 roh on laws, as the word mail ia supposed to be derived 
from the Irish Mala, It is quite certain* however, that on 
the first invasion of the English, no sort of defensive armour, 
except the shield, or target, formed part of the paraphernalia 
of an Irish warrior. If they had been placed on any sort of 
an equality with their invaders, I flatter myself my country- 
men would have kept then* enemies longer at bay than, from 
their comparatively defenceless state, they were enabled to 
do. Smyth tolls us, "'That corslets of pure gold wore found 
on the lands of Olonties in the county of Kerry;" but these 
were probably left there by the Spaniards, who hud "a forti- 
fication called Fort del Ore, adjoining- those lands." Tho 
shield of tho ancient Irish was generally formed of wicker- 
work, but in many of tho old poems wo find the chiefs fur- 
jrished not only with shields of burnished steel, but even 
those embossed with gold ; and iu the old poem of the Chase, 
the son of Morni ia represented with a golden one j but 
whether or not these were taken from a foreign enemy, can- 
not now ho determined. 

It appears from some coins dug up in the Queen's County, 
in 17H(j, that helmets must have i boon in use previous to tho 
tenth century, but. bow long, roust also be a matter of con- 
jecture, Mr, Walker mentions a golden helmet dug up in 
the county Tippornry ; he describes it no resembling in form, 
a Vumtsman'H cap (like the oue in the engraving,*) with the Innf 
in front, divided equally and elevated, and tho.8k.ull encom- 
passed with a ribbon of gold crimped, (N,B. some of these 
relies of <mld ancient times might be . usoful in Bounybrook 
Fair in more eases than one now.) They are sometimes 
.'mentioned by the poet as studded with precious atones ; biit 
these are supposed to have been taken from foreigners, Some 
of their swords* however, of native manufacture arc well known 
to have had hilts of .'gold, very richly ornamented with jewels. 
The hilts of these are of a variety of shapes, the cross hilts, 
however, prevail* 

The bftttle*axe, was n. very favourite weapon with the Iri&li, 
Cambronste describes the manner of using it, hi a&ys, "they 
make use of hut one hand when tjiey strike^. .ittlcf.'&S! tend tho 
thumb along the handle, to givide the blow, from which nei- 
ther the creHtud helmet can defend the he$d, or the iron folds 
of the armour, the body ; wbtmee it has happened sometimes 
that the whole thigh of a soldier, though cased hi well tern- 

* See the Second Kttaf pa- 



pered steel, hath been lopped off at a single blow of the axe.* 
The spear was also a weapon, in very general use, and Stani- 
hurst, in his description of their manner of using- them* says, 
" They grasp about the middle s heavy spears, which they do 
not hold pendant at their Sides under their arms* but hurl 
them with all their strength over their heads ;" and we may 
form some idea of the prodigious force which either custom or 
physical force enabled them to throw it, when Harris, in his 
Hibernica, mentions, «' That no haubergeon, or coat of mail, 
was proof against their force, but were pierced through on 
both sides." .' 

If Terence o' Toole does not give you any further informa- 
tion, I will return to the charge. 

The Ghost cvf Biixan Boroihme, 



TKE POTEEN. 

Ireland has long been famous, or, as the Temperance So* 
ciety men would say, infamous, for her love of the bottle. 
How, without declaring ourselves on the side of the absiti* 
nmt folks — without saying that we ought never to take a 
drop, and wit'hout binding ourselves never to be hearty over 
a tumbler of whiskey punch-— we may venture to say, that it 
would bo decidedly better for Ireland, in the long run, if she 
never had a distillery in the island. We say this on looking 
at the mischief which ardent, spirits have always created in our 
isle. The misery* the degradation, the fightings, aud even the 
murders, which it has been the fatal origin of. may well justify 
such a wish-*-if our countrymen could be brought just to take; 
it temperately. A great alteration for the bettor has already 
taken place in this respect; and we sincerely trust that tHo 
improvement will be progressiva. We extract the following 
account of a visit to a Poteen Distiller from tl Sketches in 
Ireland,'* published by Curry and Go. of Dublin, and printed 
in 1827. 

«< One morning in July, as I was dressing myself to walk 
out before breakfast, I heard a noise at my back door, and 
observed one of my people - remonstrating with a man who 
was anxiously pressing into the house. I went down and 
mot the man whose demi-genteel dress and peculiar cut marked 
him to be a gtiagei*. « O t for mercy's sake,' crieel the man 
when he saw me, 'let me into your house j lock me up Borne-* 
where j hide me, save me, or my life is lost.' So I brought 
him in, begged of him to sit down* and offering him some 
refreshment, requested him to recover his courage, and come' 
to himself, for there was no danger. While I was speaking, 
an immense crowd came up to the house, and surrounded it j 
and one man more forward than the rest, came up to the 
door, and demanded admission. On my speaking to him out 
of the window, and inquiring what his business was, he re- 
plied, « We find you have got Mr. -, the guager, in 

your house*, you must deliver him up to us; we want him.' 
« What do you want him for?' * Oh, Doctor, that's no hud- 
ness.for you to meddle in ; wo want him and must have him.* 
* Indeed that I .'cannot allow ; ; he is xmder my roof ; he ims 
come, claiming my hospitality, . and I muet and will afford it 
to him.' * Doctor there are two words to that bargain .: you 
ought to have consulted us before you promised j but to be 
plain with you, we really respect you very much . * you are a 
quiet and a good man, and mind your own business; and we 
would make the man sore ami sorry that would touch the 
hair of your head. But you muet give us the guager $ t,o be 
at a word with you doctor, we mit!*t tear open, or tear down 
your house, or get him/ What was I to do? What couldT 
Jjo? — -nothing, 1 had not a. gun or pistol in my house j. fscij 
suya.I, 'boys, you must, it seemy, do as you like, w§ mini! 
protest against what you are about; but *iuctr you musfjhave 
your: own way, as you are Irishmen, I demand ink, play its 
your hands. The man had tcu minutes law of ycu.wfoeii'M: 
emme to my house ; let him have the same law atp,| fetpto 
not be the worse of the shelter lie has taken hmjA -? 01 ** 
therefore, return to the hill at the we, pf^er^ife;'^::! 
will let him out at the hall door, and let hj^have his ten 
minutes law,' I thought that in Uiose teAjirtjmutes, as he 
was young and healthy, that he wouhjlireach the river Lennan, 
about a quarter of a mile off, in front of the house, and swim- 
ming over it, escape. So they all agreed that the proposal 
was a fair one; at any ratM^ey promised to abide by it; and 
the man seeing the necessity ol the case, consented to leave 
the house; I enlarge^ hip at the hall door, the pursuers, all 
true to their pledge^ honour, stood on a lull about two ^mn- 
Jm^m^ m&&r®w. ; a£ ;thz house, a hanging lawi| sloped 
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down towards a small river that in all places at that season of 
the year was fordable ; about a quarter of a mile further off 
still, in front of the house, the larger river, Lerinan, rnn 
deep and broad between high and rocky banks. The guager 
started off, like a buck, and as a hunted deer he ran his best, 
for he ran for his life, ho passed the little river in excellent 
style, and just as he had ascended its further bank and was 
rising the hilly ridge that divided the smaller from the broader 
stream, his pursuers broke loose, all highland men, tall, 
loose, agile, young ; with breast and sinews strong to breast 
a mountain ; men who many a time and oft, over bog and 
brae, had run from the guager, and now they were after him 
with fast foot and full cry. From the hall door the whole 
hunt could be seen — they helter skelter down the lawn rush- 
ing — he toiling up the opposite hill and straining to crown its 
summit ; at length he got but of sight, he passed the ridge 
and rushed down to the Lennan ; here, out of breath, without 
time to strip, without time to choose a convenient place, he 
took the soil in. the hunting phrase, and made his plunge, — 
at all times a lad swimmer — now out of breath, encumberep 
with his clothes, the water rushing dark, deep, and rapid, 
amidst surrounding rocks ; through whirls and currents, and 
drowning holes, the poor man struggled for life ; in another 
minute he would have sunk for ever, when his pursuers came 
up, and two or three of the most active and best swimmurs 
rushed in and saved him from a watery grave. The whole 
party immediately got about him, they rolled him about until 
they got the water out of his stomach, wiped him with their 
frize coats : twenty warm hands were employed rubbing him 
into Warmth, they did every thing humauity could suggest 
to bring him to himself. Reader, please to recollect, that 
we are not describing the feats or fortunes of Captain Kock 
or his myrmidons ; we are not about to detail the minutiae 
of a cold-blooded, long calculated murder ; we are not de- 
scribing the actions of men who are more careful of the life 
of a pig than of a human creature. No, the Donegal moun- 
taineers had a deed to do, but not of death ; they were about 
a deliberate work, but not of murder. The moment the 
guager was restored to himself, and in order to contribute to 
it au ample dose of the poteen that he had persecuted was 
poured down his throat, they proceeded to tie a ba-ndage over 
his eye3, and they mounted him on a rahery, or mountain 
pony, and off they set with their captive towards the moun- 
tains. For a whole day they paraded him up and down, 
through glens and denies, and over mountain sides, and at 
length, towards the close of a summer's evening, they brought 
him to the solitary and secluded Glen Veagh ; hero they 
ombarked him in a curragh, or wicker boat, and after rowing 
him up and down for some hours in the lake they landed him 
on a little island where was a hut that had often served as a 
shelter for the fowler, as he watched his aim at the wild water 
uirds of the lake, and still oftener as the still-house for the 
manufacture of irrepressible, unconquerable poteen ,• and hero, 
under the care of two trusty men was he left, the bandage 
carefully kept on his eyes, and well fed on trout, grouse, 
hares, and chickens ; plenty of poteen mixed with the pure 
water of tho lake was his portion to drink, and for six weeks 
was he thus kept cooped in the dark like a fattening fowl, 
and at the expiration of that time his keepers. one morning 
took him under the arm, and desired him to nccompany them; 
then brought him to a boat, rowed him up and down, wafted 
him from island to island, conveyed him to shore, mounted 
him on the pony, brought him as before for the length of a 
day here and there through glen' and mountain, and towards 
the close of night, the liberated guager finds himself alone 
on the high road to Letterkenny. The poor man returned 
that night to his family, who had given him over as cither 
murdered, or gone to America. But he stood not as a 
grimly .ghost at the door, but as fat and sleek, and as happy 
as ever. 

Now wherefore all this trouble ; why all those pains to 
catch a guager, fatten him, and let him loose ? Oh, it was of 
much and important consequence to these poor mountaineers. 
-A lawless act it surely was ; but taking into view that it was 
an -act big with consequences affecting their future ruin or 
prcfepterity, it might almost be pardonable. Amidst the nu- 
merous parliamentary enactments that the revenue department 
of the country caused to be passed in order to repress the 
system of illhiit distillation in Ireland, one was a law as con- 
trary to the spirit of the British legislation as to the common 
principles of equity and conventional right — a law punishing 
the innocent in substitution for the guilty. This law made 
the townland in which the still Was found, or any part of the 



process of distillation detected, liable to a heavy fine, to be 
levied indiscriminately on all its landholders. The conse- 
quence of this law was, that the whole North of Ireland was 
involved in one common confiscation. It was tho fiscal tri- 
umph of guagera and informers over the landlords and pro- 
prietors of the country. They were reaping their harvest of 
ruin, under a bonus offered for avarice, treachery, and porjury. 
Acting on this anti-social system, tho . guager of the district 
in question had informations to the amount of .€7000 against 
the respective townlands of which it was composed. ThcBo 
informations were to bo passed or otherwise at tho approaching 
a»sizes, and there was no doubt but that tho guager could 
substantiate them according to the existing law — and thus- 
effect tho total ruin of the people. 

. Under those circumstances the plot for the seizure and 
abduction of the revenue-officer was laid. It was known that 
on a certain day about a month prior to tho assizes he was to 
pass through the district on his yyay to the coast — it was 
known that he kept those informations about his person, and 
therefore they waylaid him, and succeeded in keeping him out 
of sight until the assizes were over, and shortly after this im- 
prudent and unconstitutional law was repealed. 

But to return to Glen Veagh: as we were rambling along 
its rocky strand, admiring the stillness of its waters — tho 
sublime solitariness of its mountain shore ; hore a ravine, 
climbing up amongst the hills; its chasms and its dancing 
waterfalls, fringed with birch and stuntod oak; thoro a white 
silicious peak, protruding itself on high, over which tho hawk 
cowered, as if priding itself on its inaccessible nest; before us 
the sleeping lake, extended itself— 

"Blue, dark, and deep, round many an itflo." 

and these isles* set like precious gems, with just enough of 
trees for ornament; the birch, the rowan ash, the service, 
the holly; and high from tho central, largest, and most distant 
island, arose a blue and wreathed smoke, that bespoke the 
manufacture of mountain dew ; the smoke certaiuly added 
much to the picturesque accompaniment of tho scene, and we 
could just discern a small cabin or sheeling in tho island, half 
concealed amidst the copsewood in which it was enveloped. 

I could not help exprossing a wish to aeo the process 
whereby this admired liqour was compounded, that in tho 
estimation of overy Irishman — aye, and high born English- 
men too— is so suporior in sweetness, salubrity, and gusto, to 
all that machinery, science and capital can produce in tho 
legalized way, and which verifies the observation of the wise 
man, " that stolen waters are sweet." Just as wo wore con- 
versing in this way, a man turning tho point of a rock, stood 
unexpectedly within a few yards of us. Ho was one of the 
largest men I have ever seen amongst the Irish commonality. 
Tie was tall, that is not unusual j but he was lusty, his bones 
and muscles were covered with flesh ; there was a tnmk-liko 
swell in Ins chest, and a massiveness in his body, a pillar-like 
formation of limbs bespeaking that he was a man moulded to 
be a giant, and was fed up to the full exorcise and capability 
of his frame. He had a bull-like contour of head and neck 
short and crisp curls appeared from under a small hat which 
seemed unable to settle itself over his ears, from tho full (le- 
vel opement of the organ of combativeuess that protruded itself 
in this region of his cranium. 

The man stood before us with the assured look of one who 
was prepared saucily to say, what business have you here ; 
two grey hounds were at his heels, and a lurking grialy cur, 
half bull-dog, half terrier, shewed his white teeth and began 
to growl, « Oh, how are you Teigue?' cried my friend (who, 
I believe, knows every one in Donegal) * how are you, my gay 
fellow; I am glad to see you, for you are just tho man in all 
these mountains that I wanted to see.' * Why, then, your 
honour, I am entirely obliged to you ; and in troth when I 
just cameupon you now, I did not know your honour; for 
as I was just walking over the mountain, I Baw some strange 
unco people, and I only slipt down to soo the cut of their 
countenances.' 'Ah, Teigue,! I know rightly you do not 
like unco people, for fear that a guager might be amongst them.' 
< Ah, then, now, is it I fear a guager ? Teigue 0' Gallagher 
fear a guager •— no, nor a commissioner from Dublin Custom- 
house, barring he had army and guns at his back — not I by 
my troth, for it's little I'd matter just taking one of them by 
pie waistband of the breeches and rilipping him, do you see, 
into the middle of the lake, and there leave him to keep com- 
pany with the trouts— no, no ; but the likes of you— no of- 
fence master, the likes -of you I mean, not in the inside, but 
the teeth outwards, might come and give information, and put 
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daunt people to trouble, and bo after bringing the army hero 
to this quiet place, and put us out of our way and all that,' 

< Well, Teigue, you know me, don't you?' — .< I do, your 
honour, and am aartain sure that you are true, and of the 
right sort, and every inch about you honest.' — f Well, Teigue; 
I want to get this gentleman who ia a friend of mine, on the 
lake j he desires to get into a boat to see its beauties more 
conveniently, besides ho has a longing wish to see how the 
hearty drop is made, can you indulge him?* « That I will> 
and a thousand welcomes;' so away he wint towards the point 
of the rock, which jutted out into the water, and putting his 
finger to hiss mouth, he sent forth a whistle that sounded over 
the lake, and thus reverberating, echoed from bay to bay, and 
multiplied itself through the glens and gorges of the moun- 
tains ; at the same time he made some telegraphic signal, and 
in a minute we saw a boat push off from the island of Smoke, 
While Teigue was absent, I asked my friend who he was ? — 
Why, says ho, that is one of the most comfortable and inde- 
pendent follows i« all this mountain district — he exerts a mus- 
cular and moral influence over the people; he has a great deal 
of sense, a groat deal of determination; a constant view to 
his own interest; and luckily ho considers that interest bosfe 
promoted, by keeping the country in peace. Those that fall 
out ho boats into good humour, and when tho weight of his 
argument cannot prevail, the weight of his list enforces com- 
pliance with his wishes. Then he is the patron of illicit 
distillation— he is co-par tnor in the adventure, and is the 
watchful guardian over its process ; there is not a movement 
of a guager that he does not make himself acquainted with; 
there is not a detachment leaves a village or town that he has 
not under watch, and before a policeman or a red coat, comes 
within three milea of these waters, all would be prepared for 
them ; still aud worm sunk, malt buried, barrels and coolers 
disposed of, and the boat scuttled. There is not a man in 
Ireland lives better in his own way than Teigue : his chests 
are full of meal, the roof of his kitchen h festooned with 
bacon, his byro is full of cows, his sheep range on a hundred 
hills : as a countryman said to me the other day, " Teigue 
O* Gallagher is the only man of his sort in Donegal that outs 
white broad, toasted, buttered, and washod down with tea 
ior his breakfast. 

In the mean time the boat came near, and Teigue joined us, 
(ind after some difficulty in gottiug abroad from the rocks, and 
adjusting ourselves in proper trim in the moat frail bark that 
perhaps was ever launched on water, we rowed out into the 
lake; and hero really the apparent peril of our situation, de- 
prived me of the pleasure that might otherwise be enjoyed in 
the picturesque scenery around ; the bottom of the boat was 
covered with water, which oozed in through a sod of turf, 
that served as a plug to the hole in its bottom, the size of my 
head; and Teigue O' Gallagher, who sat at the head of tho 
boat surrounded by his dripping dogs, almost sunk it to tiie 
gunwale, and every now and then, the dogs uneasy at their 
confinement, tumbled about and disturbed our equilibrium; if 
a gust of wind had come, as often aa it does on a sudden from 
the hills, we should have been in a perilous state. Ass it waa, 
the two young men who rowed us, and who, it is to ho sup- 
posed, could swim, enjoyed our nervous state, and out of fun 
told us stories of sudden hurricanes, and of the dangers and 
deaths that have happened to navigators on this lake ; we, 
therefore* declined a protracted expedition, aud only desired 
to be landed on the island, where we arrived in a short time, 
and thou had opportunity of witnessing tho arcana of illicit 
distillation. Tho island that at a distance looked so pretty 
with its copHewood, ha wheeling, and it« wreathing smoke, 
when we reached it, presented us ugly and disgusting a detail 
aa possible ; and a Tomern or a Cruikshnnk, could only do 
justice to the scone, aud present a lively picture of its uncouth 
accompaniments, 

A half roofed cabin, in which was a raging fire, over which 
was suspended the pot with its connected head and worm ; 
two of the. filthiest of human beings, half naked, squalid un- 
healthy looking creatures, with skins encrusted with ulth, 
hair long, uncombed, ami matted, whore vermin of all sorts 
seemed to quarter themselves and nidilicato j and where (aa 
Burns says,) " hovh or bono ne'er dare unsettle their thick 
plantations ;" these were the operatives of the filthy process 
which seemed in all its details, to be carried on in imatinefiH. 

John Bar Ipyrorri, though hero bold, 

■Of wfttU'i tttttorpriiHfi ; 
WIumi Irishman distil Mh blood, 
They clitfinlioetm deHpltie, 

Tho whole area of tho island was one dunghill composed #f 



fermenting grains ; there were about twenty immense hogs 
either feeding or snoring on the food that lay beneath, them; 
and so alive with rata was the whole concern that one of the 
boatmen compared, them incumber and intrusivonsss to flocks 
of sparrows ' on the side of a shelling-hill adjoining a coni^ 
mill. I aaked one of the boatmen where the men who 
attended the still slept < Och, where should they sleep but 
on the grains with tho pigs ; they have never been off the jsland 
these six months, they have never changed their clothes, and, 
I believe, though they are convenient enough to the water, 
they have never washed themselves." «' And are they not 
afraid ?" ** Why, who would they be afraid of but tho rats," 
"And do they never go to divine worship?" ■" Ah, that 
they don't, it's little they care about religion— one of them U 
a Protestant, and he curses so much that it's enough to keep 
ghost, angel, or devil off the place — and in troth the Catholic 
is not much better, maybe the Priest wont have work enough 
with him yet." r 

I waa truly disgusted with the whole scene, and anxious to 
quit h-* .1 w* 18 vexed and disappointed to find such a ro- 
mantic and beautiful spot so defiled, so r desecrated, I might 
say, by a maufacture that has proved of incalculable mischief 
to the peaceful habits, the moral character, and religious du- 
ties of the people of the ; country^-but we would not be al- 
lowed to part before we partook of the produce of the pot. 
With all his faults, fat is not deficient in generosity, and he 
is ever ready to share-^-yesj and often to waste the liquor 
which he has a peculiar delight in. manufacturing : because, 
perhaps, the undertaking is attended with risk^ and gives 
birth to adventurous engagements, and escapes j and, as the 
song says, 

*■* An Irishman all la his glory is tkere," 

To the above description, we add a few reflections from 
Letters from the Irish Highlands:-— 

" Among all the striking peculiarities which arrest the atten- 
tion of an English stranger, on his first visit to Ireland, there 
is none, X have often thought, that must at once excite such 
surprise, and load the mind to such sad and Bober reflections, 
as tho hostile feelingB of the majority of tho people towards 
tho law of the land. They will make use of its strong arm 
occasionally to oppress an inferior, or to wreak their vengeance 
on an equal; but they never look to it with the feeliuga 
which an Englishman cherishes j they have /not learned to 
regard it as the protector of their persons and properties, and 
the guardian of their dearest rights and liberties. From the 
rebellious code of Ribandism, which dooms him to destruc- 
tion who ventures to appeal to tho tribunals of justice against 
the hand of midnight violence, to the easy good nature of 
the peasant, who, without advantage to himself, assists his 
neighbour, in concealing the keg of illicit whiskey, or the 
bale of smuggled tobacco, the spirit is the same. The hand 
of tho law has been against every man — and now, every man's 
hand is, in turn, raised against the law. But it is not for 
me to lead you back in the trodden path of history, to point 
out the wrongs which poor Ireland has received at the hands 
of her conquerors. You know that her sons were once hunted 
like wild beasts, through the woods of Connaught; and 
where ia the wonder then, if they failed to recognise a bene- 
factor, when they beheld, it is true, laws and civilization in one 
hand, but ia the other a frightful accompaniment of whips 
and scourges ? Need I remind you that until the reign of 
James I. who, perhaps never more truly than on this point 
deserved the title of tho English Solomon, tho poor Irish 
pleaded in vain to be governed by tho English law ? This 
was a favour granted only to a few, while the ■■Majority of 
the natives, the mere Irish, as they were disdainfully termed, 
were donied a participation hi the rights and ■ privileges- of 
English subjects, aud were thus compelled to gover# tkem- 
selves by their own barbarous usages and customs, while they 
were opposed, almost without protection, to the outrages of 
their more favored neighbours* ,.,..,; 

A more enlightened policy has at length succeMsl to these 
dsiys of darkness $' and let us hope that after a time the go- 
vernors and the governed will form but ohepSople. As they 
carried on a continual warfare against the law, and all its 
ministers, it became necessary that they should be acquainted 
with its intricacies, and estimate well the terrors of its sanc- 
tions. And this they havfl done. ;^he lower orders of Irish, 
though an uneducated, are not m uninformed people, and 

* f l*\m visit' to Olen Venfifb, took plnco sonic years flgo, Tltavc rmwu 
w be'Huvs, that in ..ti*nM^uenco of better arranipwnmtto in .tlie .m$m*~ 
department, illicit distillation haa ceased lorig utfo in Gien y-eajjn; 
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upon this subject, which is of such vital importance to them 
they often show a knowledge, not only of the common points, 
but also of the technical niceties, which is far beyond any 
thing that would be met with in an English peasant. Thev 
understand exactly how far they may go without hazarding 
the animadversion of a magistrate ; and often as they exceed 
the bounds of moderation, yet still oftener do they venture 
upon the very verge, and there stop short, to the surprise 
and admiration of all spectators," 

BRIAN ROROIHME'S HARP. 

It is well known to all our readers that the great monarch, 
Brian Boroihme, was killed at the battle of Clontarf, A.D. 
1014. He left with his son Donagh, his harp, but Donagh 
having murdered his brother Teige, and being deposed by his 
nephew, retired to Rome, and carried with him the crown, 
harp, and other regalia of his father, which he presented to 
the Pope. These regalia were kept in the Vatican, till the 
Pope sent the harp to Henry VIII. but kept the crown, 
which was of massive gold. Henry gave the harp to the first 
Earl of Clanricarde, in whose family it remained until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when it came, by a lady 
of the De Burgh family, into that of M'Mahon of Clenagh 
in the county of Clare, after whose death it passed into the 
possession of Commissioner Mac Namara of Limerick. In 
1782 it was presented to the Right Honourable William 
Conyngham, who deposited it in Trinity College Museum, 
where it now is. It is thirty-two inches high, and of good 
workmanship ; the sounding board is of oak, the arms of 
red sally, the extremity of the uppermost arm in part is cap- 
ped with silver, extremely well wrought and chiselled. It 
contains a large crystal set in silver, and under it was another 
stone now lost. The buttons or ornamented knobs, at the 
side of this arm, are of silver. On the front arm, are the 
arms chased in silver of the O'Brien family, the hloody hands 
supported by lions. On the sides of the front arm, within 
two circles are two Irish Wolf Dogs, cut in the wood. The 
holes of the sounding board, where the strings entered, are 
neatly ornamented with an escutcheon ot brass, carved and 
gilt ; the larger sounding holes have been ornamented, proba- 
bly with silver. The harp has 28 keys, and as many string- 
holes, consequently there were as many strings. The foot 
piece or rest is broken off, and the parts round which it was 
joined are very rotten. The whole bears evidence of an ex- 
pert artist. 




The three figures which our wood-cutter has attached to 
the harp are intended to represent, No. 1, two iron straps; 
No. 2, a piece of brass ; and No. 3, a piece of paper, which 
as permission was refused to open the glass case in which the 
harp is kept, it could not be ascertained for what purpose it is 
there. 

LIMERICK CATHEDRAL BELLS. 

Those evening bells — those evening bells — 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home— and that sweet time 
"When last 1 heard their soothing chime I 

The remarkable fine bells of Limerick cathedral were ori- 
ginally brought from Italy ; they had been manufactured by a 
young native, (whose name tradition has not preserved,) and 
finished after the toil of many years, and he prided himself 
upon his work. They were subsequently purchased by the 
prior of a neighbouring convent ; and with the profits of this 
sale the young Italian procured a little villa, where he had 



the pleasure of hearing the tolling of his bells from the con- 
vent cliff, and of growing old in the bosom of domestic hap- 
piness. This, however, was not to continue. In some of 
those broils, whether civil or foreign, which are the undying 
worm in the peace of a fallen land, the good Italian was a 
sufferer amongst many. He lost his all ; and, after the passing 
of the storm, found himself preserved alone amid the wreck 
of fortune, friends, family, and home. The convent in which 
the bells, the cf.ef-d'ceuvre of his skill, were hung, was razed 
to the earth, and these last carried away to another land. 
The unfortunate owner, haunted by his memories, and de- 
serted by his hopes, became a wanderer over Europe. His. 
hair grew grey, and his heart withered, before he again found 
a home and a friend. In this desolation of spirit, he formed 
the resolution of seeking the place to which those treasures of 
his memory had been finally borne. He sailed for Ireland, pro- 
ceeded up the Shannon; the vessel anchored in the pool near 
Limerick, and he hired a small boat for the purpose of landing. 
The city was now before him ; and he beheld St. Mary's 
steeple, lifting its turreted head above the smoke and mist of 
the old town. He sat in the stern, and looked fondly towards 
it. It was an evening so calm and beautiful as to remind him 
of his own native haven in the sweetest time of the year — 
the death of the spring. The broad stream appeared like one 
smooth mirror, and the little vessel glided through it with 
almost a noiseless expedition. On a sudden, amid the general 
stillness, the bells tolled from - the cathedral; the rowers 
rested on their oars, and the vessel went forward with the 
impulse it had received. The old Italian looked towards the 
city, crossed arms on his breast, and lay back in his seat; 
home, happiness, early recollections, friends, family — all were 
in the sound, and went with it to his heart. When the 
rowers looked round, they beheld him with his face still turned 
towards the cathedral, but his eyes were closed, and when 
they landed they found him cold ! 

CURRAN. 

Mr. Curran was once asked, what an Irish gentleman, just 
arrived in England, could mean by perpetually putting out his 
tongue. " I suppose replied the wit, *' he's trying to catch 
the English accent." 



THE GAELIC AND IRISH DIALECTS. 

These dialects are much more closely allied to each other 
than either the Welsh or the Manks. The words are almost 
the same, the structure every way similar, and the inhabitants 
in many instances, conduct their little shipping connexions 
through the medium of the language common to both parties. 
There is, in short, much greater difference between the ver- 
nacular dialects of two counties in England, and they have 
greater difficulty in understanding each other, than an Irish- 
man and a Highlander. 



LET ERIN REMEMBER THE DAYS OF OLD. 

Let Eiun remember the days of old, 

Ere her faithless sons betrayed her ; 
When Malichi wore the collar of gold, 

Which he won from her proud invader ; 
Wiien her Kings, with standard of green unfurl'd, 

Led the Red-Branch Knights to danger; 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 

Was set in the crown of a stranger. 

On Lough Nkagh's bank as the fisherman strays 

When the clear cold eve's declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days, 

In the wave beneath him shining ; 
Thus shall memory often in dreams sublime, 

Catch a glimpse of the days that are over ; 
Thus, sighing, look through the waves of time, 

For the long-faded glories they cover ! 

Moore's Irish Melodies. 
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